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FOREWORD 


its quarter century, The College English Association has 
sponsored many a panel discussion. But the debate on poetry 

# set forth in this Chap Book is unique. The participants never 
= drew their chairs close to a baize-covered table in an audi- 
torium. Rather, during the summer months of 1963, from their re- 
treats in Maine, on Cape Cod, in England, they read and responded to 
William K. Wimsatt, Jr.’s essay on poetry. The result is the ensuing 
panel in print. 

What has emerged from the long-distance debate is a Chap Book 
of double use. At one level the reader will find many practical tips on 
the teaching of poetry, wise advice on what works in classroom 
presentation. But at a lighter level he will participate in a discussion 
of some of the more hotly contested issues of modern criticism. As I 
have enjoyed editing this work and as I have learned from it, I know 
that CEA readers will enjoy and learn from our summer symposium. 


I wish to thank all the participants for their prompt . 
of commentaries and their cheerful meeting of deadlines. e essay 
of Mr. Wimsatt that constitutes the bulk of this Chap Book was 
developed from a speech given first before the Eighth Yale Conference 
on the Teaching of English in New Haven on April 14, 1962, and 
later in different form before the CEA of the Middle Atlantic States 
in Baltimore on April 28, 1962. An abbreviated version appeared in 
College English for February, 1963. This version—essentially Parts 
II and IV—is reprinted with the permission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and William K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


Donatp A. SEARS 
Executive Secretary 


The College English Association 
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WHAT TO SAY ABOUT A POEM 


By W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


“@6AHAT to say about a poem. How to say something special 

Wie about a poem, different from what is said by the ordinary 
reader, by the New York Times Book Review, by the pub- 
lisher’s blurb—different quite likely from what would be said 
by the poet himself. Why should anybody wish to say something so out 
of the way about a poem? Our professional preoccupation as teachers, 
scholars, critics, sometimes conceals from us the fact that our kind of 
interest in poems is after all a very special thing—a vocational or shop 
interest, somewhat strained perhaps at moments, even somewhat un- 
couth. Poems, a cultivated person might suppose, are made to be read 
and enjoyed. If I read a poem and enjoy it, why should I then pro- 
ceed to dwell on it as an object about which something deliberate and 
elaborate has to be said—unless in a surreptitious effort to borrow or 
emulate some of the self-expression enjoyed by the poet? What a 
teacher does with a poem is not, certainly, the main thing the is 
intended for or fit for. The poem is not the special mye of teach- 
ers. What the teacher does with the poem is at any rate different from 
what most other people do with it. What he does in any deeper sense, 
what his purpose and methods are, we had better not try to say too 
quickly. It is the problem of this lecture. 

What to say about a poem. I have been stressing the word say— 
and I mean that no matter what the rationale of the teacher’s saying 
is—no matter what his ‘ing and his methods so far as he is aware 
of them—the inescapable commitment of the teacher is that he is to 
say things about the poem. For this he has a prerogative, a more or 
less captive audience, and a heavy responsibility—five times a week or 
fifteen times a week, for one hour or for two hours at a stretch. No 
matter how deep his devotion to the literature which he professes, no 
matter how sound his ideas, how fertile his invention, how spontan- 
eous and genuine his utterance, it must occasionally have come home 
to any professor, in the course of a thirty- or forty-year career, that the 
fundamental, the invariable and inexorable demand of his profession 
is actually just that he be ready to say things about poems. must 

his unswerving loyalty. 


II 
Many centuries of literary theory have equipped us with a lar 
array of now more or less standard topics, handles or labels, for the 
analysis of poems. We are disciplined to speak of the theme (the most 
abstract and assertive kind of meaning which the poem has), and we 
wish to distinguish this from its realization or more concrete definition 
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in various expressive features conceived as denser, more real, than 
theme, and yet translucent with meaning. We speak of diction, 
imagery, metaphor, symbol (above all, symbol); we sometimes resur- 
rect such older terms as personification, allegory, fable. And in our 
most ambitious, or in our vaguer and more portentous, moments, we 
sum up such terms and magnify them into the name of myth. At the 
same time, we speak of the movement of the poem in time, its rhythm, 
and more precisely its meter, its lines, stanzas, rhymes, alliteration and 
assonance, its echoes, turns, agnominations, and puns, and also the 
more directly imitative qualities of its sound, the onomatopoeia, repre- 
sentative meter, and sound symbolism, the orchestration, and all that. 


Sound tangles with meaning. A whole poem has a pattern, both of 
meaning and of sound, interacting. It is an act of speech and hence a 
dramatization of a meaning; it is set in a landscape or a decor, an 
atmosphere, a world, a place full of flora and fauna, constellations, 
furniture, accoutrements,—all “symbolic” of course. It is spoken by 
some person, fictitious, or fictive, if we rightly conceive him, a persona, 
a mask, a mouthpiece, and hence it has a point of view and a variety 
of emotive endowments, an attitude toward its materials, and toward 
the speaker himself, a self-consciousness, and a tone of voice towards 
you and me the readers or audience. And often we too, if we rightly 
conceive ourselves, are a part of the fiction of the poem. Or at leas’ 
we read only over the shoulder of some person or group that is the 
immediate and fictive audience. The poem is furthermore (especially 
if we are historical critics) a poem of a certain type or genre (tragic, 
comic, epic, elegiac, satiric, or the like), and this conception implies 
certain rules, a tradition, a decorum, convention, or expectancy. The 
genre and its aspects are in truth a part of the language of the sophis- 
ticated poet, a backdrop for his gestures, a sounding board against 
which he plays off his effects. Often enough, or perhaps always, the 
exquisite poem presents a sort of finely blended or dramatically struc- 
tured opposition of attitudes and of the meanings which lie behind 
them—their objective correlatives. Hence the poem has tension (stress 
and distress), it lives in conflict; its materials are warped, its diction 
strained, dislocated. Catachresis is only normal. That is to say, the 
poem is metaphoric. The metaphoric quality of the meaning turns out 
to be the inevitable counterpart of the mixed feelings. Sometimes this 
situation is so far developed as to merit the name of paradoxical, am- 


biguous, ironic. The poem is subtle, elusive, tough, witty. Always it 
is an indirect stratagem of its finest or deepest meaning. 


I have been running over some of the main terms of ou: 'nherited 
ammar of criticism and attempting just a hint at some of their re- 
ationships—the pattern, if not of the poem, at least of criticism itself. 
I hope it is evident that I am in no sense unfriendly to this grammar 
of criticism or to any one of the terms of which it is composed. I am 
all in favor of a grammar of criticism and of our making it as sober, 
tight, accurate, and technically useful as may be possible. The gram- 
mar, for instance, must be especially firm in the areas of syntax and 


prosody, where the poet himself has, at various times in various lan- 
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ages and poetic traditions, been compelled to be, or has allowed 
elf to be, most tight and technical. It is important, for instance, 
to know that Paradise Lost is written in iambic pentameter, and if we 
let ourselves be pushed around at the whim of random musical or 
linguistic theory into finding three, four, or seven or eight metrical 
beats in a Miltonic line of blank verse, we are making sad nonsense of 
literary history and of what this particular poet did and said. An 
analogous difficulty would be the enterprise of talking about the poet 
John Donne without the use of any such terms at all as paradox, meta- 
physical wit, irony. 
On the other hand, grammar is grammar. And I will confess to 
a decided opinion that the kind of technical and quasitechnical matters 
which I have been naming ought to be discussed mainly at the level of 
generalization—they ought to be taken mainly as the preliminaries, 
the tuning-up exercises, the calisthenics of criticism. An essay on the 
theme of metaphor, of symbol, of lyrical dramatics, of irony, of meter, 
of rhyme or pun, is one sort of thing—it is likely to be extremely inter- 
esting and useful. But an interpretation or appreciation of a specific 
poem by the means mainly of an appeal to categories expressed by such 
terms is another sort of thing—this is likely in my opinion to be some- 
what less interesting. 


The of any poem can not be simply to be a work of art, 
to be artifcial or to embody devices of art. A critic or appreciator of 
a poem ought scarcely to be conceived as a person who has a commit- 
ment to go into the poem and bring out trophies under any of the 
grammatical heads, or to locate and award credits for such technicali- 


ties—for symbols, for ironies, for meter. These and similar terms will 


likely enough be useful in the course of the critic’s going into and com- 
ing out of a given poem. But that is a different thing. To draw a 
crude analogy: It would be an awkward procedure to introduce one 
human being to another (one of our friends to another) with allusions 
to common-places of his anatomy, or labels of his race, creed, or type 
of neurosis. The analogy, as I have said, is crude. Poems are not per- 
sons. Still there may be a resemblance here sufficient to give us ground 
for reflection. 

I am supposing that the specific thing we are met here to talk 
about today is what a teacher is to say pe a Paes poem—rather 
than how he might survey ag in general in order to write a gram- 
mar of poetry. In trying to help a class or himself to read a poem, 
perhaps the teacher ought to be, at least to start with, more relaxed and 
uncommitted than in fully grammatical moments. Not the most 
precisely definable and graded features of poems in general, the ac- 
cepted grammar, but something in a sense even more generic, the basic 


activity of our own minds by which we examine a given individual 
poem—this is what I now wish to talk for a while about. This activity 
of our own in examining a poem, let me add immediately and firmly, 
does suppose that an object, with definable features, is there, indignel 
ent of us, for us to examine. 
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WHAT TO SAY ABOUT A POEM 


Ill 


Let us, for one thing, remember, and observe in passing, that as 
teachers we are likely to put ourselves in a Socratic relation to our 
pupils—setting them exercises, asking them questions. So that our 
own first question, what to say about a poem, is likely enough to as- 
sume the shape: What to ask about a poem. This I think is a very 
special, intrinsic and difficult aspect of our professional problem. (The 
book reviewer knows nothing of this.) If we assume that we do know, 
roughly, the correct things to say about a poem, how can these be 
transposed into good questions? Sometimes the very attempt will re- 
veal the emptiness of what we thought we had to say. This question 
about questions is obviously a matter of art and tact, our own per- 
sonality and that of our pupils, and I believe that nobody ought to 
presume to write any manuals about it. But let me stay long enough 
to suggest that a good question about a poem should have at least two 

ualities—it should stand in a middle ground between two kinds of 


ault. That is, in the first place, it should have in mind an answer 
that is better than arbitrary or prescriptive. It should not mean in 
effect merely: ““Guess what I am thinking about. Or, tell me what I 
ought to be thinking about.” “How does the imagery, or the meter, 
in this poem accomplish its purpose?” We may look on such a ques- 
tion, if we like, as setting an exercise, a way of eliciting or demanding 
an overnight paper. It is scarcely a part of a Socratic discussion. But 
then in the second place, the question ought not to be so good that it 
betrays or implies its own answer or the terms of its answer. “Is the 


imagery of the dead trees in this poem well suited to express the idea 
of mortality?” ‘The answer that is being angled for ought to be more 


than simply yes or no—unless perhaps as a mere ‘wpe to some 
further and more real question. Sometimes, oddly enough, the two 
faults of question-making turn out to be the same thing—or at least 
some of our more careless questions will invite being taken in either 
of two ways, both empty. Rather accurate parodies of the world of 
discourse we teachers are capable of creating appear sometimes in the 
jokes, gags, or riddles (learned I suppose mostly over breakfast radio) 
which become the favorites of our youngest pupils. “What is large 
and red and eats rocks?” A certain father tried to be the ingenious 
pupil and answered, “A large poem by William Blake.” But that of 
course was wrong. The answer was: “A large red rock-eater.” A good 
question should have a definite answer—different from the question 
and yet entailed by it. Some questions the teacher will ask mainly for 
the sake of giving himself the occasion for reciting the answer. (I do 
not say that is always bad.) A good question about a poem will be less 
like the example I have already given than like this other from the 
same source—though not exactly like this either. “What is the differ- 
ence between a lead pipe and an infatuated Dutchman?” The father, 
though a teacher of poetry, gave up. The answer of course is that one 


is a hollow cylinder, the other is a silly Hollander. 
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IV 


At the outset what can we be sure of? Mainly that a poem says 
or means something, or ought to mean something (or ought to if we as 
teachers have any business with it—perhaps that is the safe mini- 
mum), The meaning of the poem may be quite obscure and difficult 
(rough, opaque and resistant to first glance), or it may be smooth and 
easy, perhaps deceptively smooth and easy, a nice surface and seem- 
ingly transparent. For either kind of poem, the simplest, but not the 
least important, kind of observation we can make, the simplest question 


we can ask, is the kind which relates to the dictionary. What does a 
certain word or phrase mean? We are lucky enough, I am assuming, 
to have a poem which contains some archaic, technical, or esoteric 
expression, which the class, without previous research, will not under- 
stand. If we are even luckier, the word has another, a modern, an 
easy and plausible meaning, which conceals the more difficult meaning. 


(Ambiguity, double or simultaneous meaning, our grammar instructs 
us, is a normal situation in poems.) In any case, we can put our 
question in two stages: “Are there any difficulties or questions with this 
stanza?” ‘Well, in that case, Miss Proudfit, what does the word braw 
mean?” “What does kirkward mean?” “When six braw gentlemen 
kirkward shall carry ye.” We are lucky, I say, not simply that we 
have a chance to teach the class a earn our salary in a 
clear and measurable way. But of course because we hereby succeed 


in turning the attention of the class to the poem, to the surface, and 
then through the surface. They may begin to suspect the whole of this 
surface. They may ask a few questions of their own. This is success. 
A person who has been a teacher for a number of years masters the 


problem of knowing his lesson only to experience the more difficult 
problem of trying to remember what it is like not to know it. 


Vv 
The answers to the kind of questions we have just noticed lie in a 
clean, dictionary region of meaning. This kind of meaning is defi- 
nitely, definably, and provably there—some of our pupils just did not 
happen to be aware of it. Let us call this explicit meaning. I believe 
it is important to give this kind of meaning a name and to keep it fixed. 


The act of expounding this meaning also needs a name. Let us call 
it explanation—explanation of the explicit. 


Obviously, our talking about the poem will not go far at this level 
—not much farther than our translation of Caesar or Virgil in a Latin 
reading class. 


And so we proceed, or most often we do, to another level of com- 
mentary on the poem—not necessarily second in order for every 
teacher or for every m, but at least early and fundamental, or in 
part so. This level of commentary may usefully be called description 
of a poem—not explanation, just description. There is no way of de- 
scribing the weather report, except to repeat what it says—describing 
the weather. A poem, on the other hand, not only says something, 
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but is something. “A poem,” we know, “should not mean but be.” 
And so the poem itself especially invites description. 

The meter of a poem, for instance, is of a certain kind, with certain 
kinds of variations and certain relations to the syntax; one kind of 
word rhymes with another kind (Aristotle with bottle, in Byron; Adam 
with madam, in Yeats); some conspicuous repetition or refrain in a 
poem shows partial variations (““On the Echoing Green . . . . On the 
darkening Green.” “Could frame thy fearful symmetry .... Dare 
frame thy fearful symmetry”). Some unusual word is repeated several 
times in a short poem, or a word appears in some curious position. 
Some image (or “symbol”) or cluster of images recurs in a tragedy or 
is played against some other image or cluster. Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
for instance, may be described as a dramatic poem which concerns the 
murder of a father and a son’s burden of exacting revenge. At the 
same time it is a work which exhibits a remarkable number and variety 
of images relating to the expressive arts and to the criticism of the arts 
—music, poetry, the theater. “That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase; 
‘beautified’ is a vile phrase.” “Speak the speech, I pray you . . . trip- 
pingly on the tongue.” “Govern these ventages with your finger and 

umb .. . it will discourse most eloquent music.” 

Description in the most direct sense moves inside the poem, ac- 
centing the parts and showing their relations. It may also, however, 
look outside the poem. Internal and external are complementary. The 
external includes all the kinds of history in which the vag i its 
setting. A specially important kind of history, for example, is the lit- 
erary tradition itself. The small neat squared-off quatrains of Andrew 
Marvell’s Horatian Ode upon Oliver Cromwell go in a very exact way 
with the title and with the main statement of the poem. Both in 
ostensible theme and in prosody the poem is a kind of echo of Horatian 
alcaics in honor of Caesar Augustus. The blank verse of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost and the couplets of Dryden’s translation of the Aeneid 
are both attempts to find an equivalent for, or a vehicle of reference to, 
the hexameters of Greek and Latin epic poetry. A poem in William 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence is written in simple quatrains, four rising 
feet or three to a line, with ym alternate rhymes. These are some- 
thing like the stanzas of a folk ballad, but they are more like something 
else. A more immediate antecedent both of Blake’s metric and of his 
vocabulary of childlike piety, virtues and vices, hopes and fears, is the 
popular religious poetry of the eighteenth century, the hymns sung 
at the evangelical chapels, written for children by authors like Isaac 
Watts or Smart. 


VI 


We can insist, then, on description of poems, both internal and 
external, as a moment of critical discourse which has its own identi 
and may be usefully recognized and defined. Let us hasten to add, 
however, that in making the effort to define this moment we are 
mainly concerned with setting up a platform for the accurate construc- 
tion of something further. 


ur 
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The truth is that description of a poetic structure is never simply 
a report on be nena mnt (as it might be, for instance, if the object 
were a painted wooden box). Description of a poetic structure is in- 
evitably also an engagement with meanings which inhere in that struc- 
ture. It is a necessary first part of the engagement with certain kinds 
of meaning. (Certain kinds—in the long run we shall want to lay 
some emphasis on that qualification. But for the moment the point is 
that there is meaning.) In the critic’s discourse “pure description” 
will always have a hard time taking the “place of sense.” 


Perhaps we shall feel guilty of stretching the meaning of the word 
meaning slightly, but unless we are willing to leave many kinds of in- 
timation out of our account of poetry, we shall have to say, for ex- 
ample, that Byron meant that criticism had fallen on evil days—and 
that it didn’t matter very much. “Longinus o’er a bottle, Or, Every 
Poet his own Aristotle.” We shall have to say, surely we shall wish 
to say, that Milton in the opening of his Paradise Lost means, “This is 
the language and style of epic, the greatest kind of poetry; and this is 
the one theme that surpasses those of the greatest epics of antiquity.” 
(“This”—in a sense—“is an epic to end all epics.” As it did.) Alexan- 
der Pope in his Epistle to Augustus means, “This is a poem to the King 
of England which sounds curiously like the Epistle of Horace to the 
Emperor Augustus. Let anybody who cares or dares notice how cur- 
ious it sounds.” Shakespeare means that the action of Hamlet takes 
place on a stage, in a world, where relations between appearance and 
reality are manifold and some of them oddly warped. 

Through description of poems, then, we move back to meaning— 
though scarcely to the same kind of meaning as that with which we 
were engaged in our initial and simple explanation of words. Through 
description, we arrive at a kind of meaning which ought to have its 
own special name. We can safely and usefully, I think, give it the 
simple name of the implicit. What we are doing with it had better 
too be given a special name. Perhaps explication is the best, — 
the harsher word explicitation may seem invited. The realms of the 
explicit and the implicit do not, of course, constitute sealed-off separate 
compartments. Still there will be some meanings which we can say 
are clearly explicit, and some which are clearly but implicit. 

I believe that we ought to work to keep ourselves keenly aware of, 
and on occasion ought to make as clear as we can to our pupils, two 
things concerning the nature of implicit meaning. One of these is the 
strongly directive and selective power of such meaning—the power of 
the pattern, of the main formally controlling purpose in the well- 
written poem (in terms of Gestalt psychology, the ra of 
“closure”). It is this which is the altogether sufficient and compelling 
reason in many of our decisions about details of meaning which we 
proceed, during our discussion of the poem, to make quite explicit— 
though the dictionary cannot instruct us. In the third stanza of Mar- 
vell’s Garden: “No white or red was ever seen/ So am’rous as this 
lovely green.” How do we know that the words white and red refer 
to the complexions of the British ladies?)—and not, for instance, to 
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white and red roses? The word am’rous gives a clue. The whole im- 
plicit pattern of meaning in the poem proves it. In these lines of this 
poem the words can mean nothing else. In Marvell’s Ode on Crom- 
well: “. . . now the Irish are asham’d to see themselves in one Year 
tam’d. . . . They can affirm his Praises best, And have, though over- 
come, confest How good he is, how just, And fit for highest Trust.” 
How do we show that these words do not express simply a complacent 
English report, for the year 1650, on the ruthless efficiency of Crom- 
well in Ireland? Only by appealing to the delicately managed intima- 
tions of the whole poem. The cruder reading, which might be un- 
avoidable in some other context, will here reveal (in the interest of a 
supposedly stolid historical accuracy) a strange critical indifference to 
the extraordinary finesse of Marvell’s poetic achievement. “Proud 
Maisie is in the wood, Walking so early. . . . "Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me?’ ‘When six braw gentlemen, Kirkward shall 
carry ye’.” How do we know, how do we prove to our freshman class, 
that the word proud does not mean in the first place—does not neces- 
sarily mean at all—conceited, unlikable, nasty, unlovable, that Maisie 
does not suffer a fate more or less well deserved (withered and grown 
old as a spinster—an example of poetic justice)? Only, I think, by 
appealing to the whole contour and intent of this tiny but exquisitely 
complete poem. 
“Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly?”— 
“The gray-headed sexton 
Who delves the grave duly. 
“The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady. 
The owl from the steeple sing, 
‘Welcome, proud lady’.” 

The second thing concerning implicit meaning which I think we 
ought to stress is exactly its character as implicit—and this in reaction 
against certain confused modes of talk which sometimes prevail. It was 
a hard fight for criticism, at one time not so long past, to gain recogni- 
tion of the formal and implicit at all as a kind of meaning. But that 
fight being in part won, perhaps a careless habit developed of talking 
about all sorts and levels of meaning as if they all were meaning in the 
same direct and simple way. And this has brought anguished bursts of 
protest from more sober and literal scholars. The critic seems all too 
gracefully and readily to move beyond mere explanation (Being a 
sophisticated man, he feels perhaps the need to do relatively little of 
this). He soars or plunges into descriptions of the colors and struc- 
tures of the poem, with immense involvements of meaning, manifold 
explicitations—yet all perhaps in one level tone of confident and pre- 
cise insistence, which scarcely advertizes or even admits what is actu- 
ally going on. The trouble with this kind of criticism is that it knows 
too much. Students, who of course know too little, will sometimes 
render back and magnify this kind of weakness in weird — in- 
nocent sabotage. “I am overtired/ Of the great harvest I myself de- 
sired,” proclaims the man who lives on the farm with the orchard, the 
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cellar bin, the drinking trough, and the woodchuck, in Robert Frost’s 
After re “This man,” says the student in his homework 
paper, “is tired of life. He wants to go to sleep and die.” This we 
mark with a red pencil. Then we set to work, somehow, in class, to 
retrieve the “symbolism.” ‘This monodrama of a tired apple-picker, 
with the feel of the ladder rungs in his instep, bears nearly the same 
relation to the end of a country fair, of a victorious football season, of 
a long vacation, or of a full lifetime, as a doughnut bears to a Christ- 
mas wreath, a ferris wheel, or the rings of Saturn. Nearly the same 
relation, let us say. A poem is a kind of shape, a cunning and precise 
shape of words and human experience, which has something of the 
indeterminacy of a simpler physical shape, round or square, but which 
at the same time invites and justifies a very wide replication or reflec- 
tion of itself in the field of our awareness. 

Till the little ones, weary, 

No more can be merry; 

e sun does descend, 

And our sports have an end. 

Round the laps of their mothers 

Many sisters and brothers, 

Like birds in their nest, 

Are ready for rest, 

And sport no more seen 

On the darkening Green. 
What experience has any member of the class ever had, or what ex- 
periences can he think of or imagine, that are parallel to or concentric 
to that of the apple-picker? of the Ecchoing Green?—yet the words of 
the poem do not mean these other experiences in the same way that 
they mean the apples, the ladder, the man, the sport and the green. 
The kind of student interpretation which I have mentioned may be 
described as the fallacy of the literal feedback. Proud Maisie trans- 
lated into conceited Maisie may be viewed as a miniature instance of 
the same. And this will illustrate the close relation between the two 
errors of implicit reading which I have just been trying to describe. 
The uncontrolled reading is very often the over-explicit reading. 


VII 

Explanation, then—of the explicit and clearly ascertainable but 
perhaps obscure or disguised meanings of words; description—of the 
poem’s structure and parts, its shape and colors, and its historical 
relations; explication—the turning of such description as far as possible 
into meaning. These I believe are the teacher-critic’s staple commit- 
ments—which we may sum up, if we wish, in some such generic term 
as elucidation or interpretation. 

It is difficult to illustrate these matters evenly from any single 
short poem. Let me, nevertheless, make the effort. Not to show the 
originality of my own critical judgment, but to keep within the area 
of what is readily available and plausible, I choose the four quatrains 
of William Blake’s London in his Songs of Experience.* 

*For information about this poem, I have consulted mainly, not exclusively, 


oseph H. Wicksteed, Blake’s Innocence and Experience, London, 1928, and Selected 
‘oems of William Blake, ed. F. W. Bateson, New York, 1957, 
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I wander thro’ each charter’d street 

Near where the charter’d Thames does flow, 
And mark in every face I meet 

Marks of weakness, marks of woe. 


In every of every Man, 

In every infant’s cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forg’d manacles I hear. 


How the Chimney-sweeper’s 
Every black’ning Churc» Appalls; 
And the hapless Soldier s sigh 
Runs in blood down Pa::.ce walls. 


But most thro’ midnight streets I hear 
How the youthful Harlot’s curse 


Blasts the new born Infant’s tear, 
And blights with plagues the Marriage hearse. 


Let me remark briefly that Blake ag and printed and illumi- 
nated this poem as part of a pictorially designed page. But I believe 
that this poem (if perhaps not all of Blake’s similarly illustrated 


poems), can be fully understood without any picture. 


A further special remark is required by the fact that an early draft 
of this poem, which is available in Blake’s notebook, the celebrated 
Rossetti manuscript, gives us several variant readings, even variants 
of key words. Such avenues of access to the poet’s process of composi- 
tion, a favorite kind of resort for the biographical detective, may also 
I believe be legitimately enough invoked by a teacher as an aid to 
exposition. Surely the variant reading, the fumbled and rejected in- 
spiration, makes a convenient enough focus on the actual reading. We 
suppose that the poet did improve his composition, and usually he did. 
So if word A is worse, why is word B better, or best? Comparison opens 
inquiry, promotes realizatiou.. Sometimes the discovery of such an 
unravelled thread, in our learned edition of the poet, will save a class- 
room discussion which was otherwise moving toward vacuity. Never- 
theless I choose here not to invoke the interesting variants to Blake’s 
poem, because I believe the existence and the exhibition of such genetic 
vestiges is not intrinsic to the confrontation of our minds with the 
poem. Not that to invoke the variants would be unfair—it is simply 
unnecessary. If we really need inferior variants, we can make up some 
of ourown. And perhaps we ought to. 


Perhaps there is no oa word in this which calls for the 
simple dictionary work which I have defined as the level of mere ex- 
planation. But the word charter’d, used twice in the first two lines, is 
nearly such a word. At any rate, its emphatic and reiterated assertion, 
its somewhat curious ring in its context, as well as its ition at the 
start of the poem, make it a likely word to begin with. How is a street 
chartered? How is the Thames chartered? A charter is a written 


document, delivered by a governmental authority, and granting privi- 
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leges, recognizing rights, or creating corporate entities, boroughs, 
universities, trading companies, utilities. It is privilege, immunity, 
publicly conceded right. The Great Charter (Magna Charta) is a 
putow instance of the concept in the history of men who speak Eng- 
ish. I have been following, where it led me, the article under the 
word Charter in the Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples. But surely the great Dictionary is mistaken when under mean- 
ing 3.2 figurative, “Privileged, licensed,” it quotes Shakespeare’s Henry 
the Fifth, “When he speakes, The Ayre, a Charter’d Libertine, is still,” 
and shortly after that, Blake, Songs of Experience, “Near where the 
charter’d Thames does flow.” Surely the eminent Victorian person 
who compiled that entry was little given to the modern critical sin of 
looking for ironies in poetry. The force of that reiterated word in the 
first two lines of Blake’s poem must have something to do with a ten- 
dency of the word, in the right context (and Blake’s poem is that con- 
text), to mean nearly the opposite of those meanings of advantage 
listed in the Dictionary. For chartered privilege is a legalistic thing, 
which sounds less good when we call it vested interest, and whi 

entails an inevitable obverse, that is, restriction or restraint. How 
indeed could the street or the river be chartered in any of the liberating 


senses listed in the Dictionary? It is the traffic on them or the right to 
build houses along them that is chartered in the sense of being con- 
ceded—to somebody. And this inevitably means that for somebody 
else—probably for you and me—the privilege is the restriction. Thus 
the strange twisted aptness, the happy catachresis, of the wanderer’s 
calling so mobile and natural a force as the river chartered at all. The 
fact is that this meaning of the word chartered is not listed in the 
Oxford Dictionary. 

We began with the Dictionary, but we have had to go beyond it, 
to correct it in a specific point, and even to reverse its general drift. 
Examples of dictionary explanation of words in poems almost always 
turn out to be not quite pure. 


To turn away from the attempt at such explanation, then—what 
opportunities do we find for simply describing this poem—and first, 
with regard to its immediate historical contexts? Perhaps some note 
on the chimney sweeper will be needed for our twentieth-cent 
American pupils. We can look a little to one side and see Blake’s 
angry per he Chimney Sweeper in the Songs of Experience: “A 
little black thing among the snow, Crying ‘weep!’ ‘weep!’ in notes of 
woe!” We can look back and see the companion Chimney Sweeper, 
tenderly comical, poignant, in the Songs of Innocence. “. . . I said 
‘Hush, Tom! never mind it, for when your head’s bare You know that 
the soot cannot spoil your white hair!” An Act of Parliament of 1788 
had attempted to prohibit the employment of chimney sweeps until 
they were dos yum old. In winter they began work at 7 a.m., in 
summer at 5. eir heads were shaved to reduce the risk of their hair 
catching fire from pockets of smouldering soot. An essay on the 
eighteenth-century London practice of chimney-sweeping would of 


course be an explication, in extenso, of the stanza of this poem. 
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We could add notes too for this stanza on the wars and armies of the 
— on the condition of the London churches (the blackening of 

ortland limestone ee about the failure of the min- 
istry inside, priestly symbols of oppression in other lyrics by Blake), 
or for the fourth stanza we could investigate harlots in eighteenth- 
century London. But I believe it is part of the power of this particular 
poem that it scarcely requires any very elaborate descriptive explica- 
tions of this sort. “We can do pretty well with the poem,” says one 
commentator, “in contexts of our own manufacture or out of our own 
experience.”* 

Another external point of reference, a part of Blake’s immediate 
literary and religious tradition, has already been named—that is, 
when we alluded some minutes ago to the simple metrics and the 
innocent language of the eighteenth-century evangelical hymns. 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence and of Experience are a trenchant parody 
of such popular earlier collections as the Divine Songs Attempted in 
Easy Language for the Use of Children by the nonconformist minister 
and logician Isaac Watts.” Blake knew that collection well. And thus, 
a certain Song entitled Praise for Mercies Spiritual and Temporal. 

Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see; 

What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me. 


How many children in the street, 
Half naked I behold! 
While I am cloth’d from head to feet, 
And cover’d from the cold. 

The echoes of such socially innocent hymnology in the minds and ears 
of Blake and his generation make, as I have suggested, a part of the 
meaning of his vocabulary and rhythm, part of a historic London 
sounding board, against which we too can enjoy a more resonant read- 
ing of the bitterness and irony of the wanderer in the chartered streets. 

But to turn back to the words of our poem, the poem itself, and to 
inquire whether any internal features of it deserve descriptive notice: 
For one thing, I should want a class to notice how the simple hymn- 
like stanzas of this poem are fortified or specialized in a remarkable 
way by a kind of phonemic tune, or prominent and stark, almost harsh, 
succession of similar emphatic syllables. This tune is announced in 
the opening verb wander, then immediately picked up and reiterated, 
doubly and triply:—chartered street, chartered Thames, “And mark in 
every face .. . Marks of Weakness, marks of woe.” The word mark 
indeed, the inner mental act, the outer graven sign, is the very motif 
of this marking repetition. It was more than a semantic or dictionary 
1David V. Erdman, “Blake; The Historical Approach,” in English Institute Essays 


1950 (New York, 1951), p. 200. 
2Cf. Mark Schorer, William Blake, The Politics of Vision (New York, 1946), pp. 
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triumph when Blake revising his poem hit on the word chartered— 
rejecting the other quite different-sounding word which we need not 
mention, which appears in the Rossetti manuscript. 


The student of the poem will easily pick out the modulations of 
the theme through the rest of the poem: the rhyme words man and 
ban, the emphatic syllable of manacles, the black’ning Church, the 
hapless sigh, the Palace Walls . . . Harlot, Blasts, and Marriage. But 
what is the meaning of this phonetic pattern? A certain meaning, not 
in the sense necessarily of what Blake fully intended or would have 
confessed or defined if we had asked him, but in the sense of something 
which is actuall _—— if we will let it be conveyed, has been 
pretty much implied in the very description of the pattern. According 
to our temperaments and our experiences, and as our imagination is 
more auditory, eidetic, or kinesthetic, we will realize the force of this 
phonetic marking in images of insistently wandering, tramping feet, 
in a savage motion of the arms and head, in a bitter chanting, a dark 
repetition of indictments. Any one of these images, as I attempt to 
verbalize it, is perhaps excessive; no one is specifically necessary. But 
all of these and others are relevant. 

We have said that the word chartered when applied to the street 
and even more when applied to the river is an anomaly. A close in- 
spection of this poem will reveal a good many curiosities in its diction. 
Notice, for example, the word cry, which occurs three times in the 
course of stanzas two and three. Why do men cry in the streets of 
London? In addition to various random cries of confusion, hurry, and 
violence (which we are surely entitled to include in the meaning of the 
word), there is the more special and more continuous London street 
cry, the “proclamation,” as the Dictionary has it, of wares or of serv- 
ices. If we had plenty of time for history we could read Addison’s 
Spectator on “Street Cries.” A more immediately critical interest is 
served when we notice that the steadily clamorous background of the 
London scene of charter and barter merges by a kind of metaphoric 
glide, in the next two lines, into a medley of other vocal sounds, 
“cries,” in another sense, of fear, “voices,” “bans”—that is to say, legal 
or official yells, proclamations, summonses, prohibitions, curses. Arc 
the kinds of cries really separate, or are all much the same? In the next 
line the infant cry of fear merges literally with the cry of service— 
“sweep, — or “weep, weep,” as we learn the pronunciation from 
Blake’s two Chimney Sweeper songs. The whole poem proceeds not 
only by pregnant repetitions but by a series of extraordinary conjunc- 
tions and compressions, by a pervasive emergence of metaphoric inti- 
mation from the literal details of the Hogarthian scene. Consider, for 
instance, how to Sr is to dismay or terrify, and etymologically 
perhaps to make pale. Doubtless the syntax says here in the first place 
that the unconsciously accusing cry of the infant sweep strikes dismay, 
even a kind of pallor, into these irrelevant, mouldering, and darkening 
fabrics. At the same time the syntax does not forbid a hint of the com- 
plementary sense that the walls throw back the infant cry in ineffec- 
tual and appalled echoes. The strange assault of pitiful sounds upon 
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the very color of the walls, which is managed in these first two lines by 
verbal intimation, erupts in the next two beyond verbalism into the 
bold, surrealistically asserted vision of the sigh which attaches itself as 
blood to palace mm 

But most thro’ midnight streets I hear 


How the youthful Harlot’s curse 
Blasts the new born Infant’s tear, 


And blights with plagues the Marriage hearse. 


The devotee of Blake may, by consulting the Rossetti manuscript, dis- 


cover that the poet took extraordinary pains with this last stanza of the 
poem (which was an after-thought): he wrote it and rewrote it, delet- 
ing words and squeezing alternatives onto his already used-up page. 


Clearly he intended that a lot of meaning should inhere in this densely 
contrived stanza—the climax, the most appalling instance, of the as- 
sault of the city sounds upon the citadels, the institutions, the persons 


of the chartered privilege. The new role of the infant in this stanza, 
lying between the harlot and the major target of her curse, and the 
impatient enerey the crowding of sense, from the harlot and her curse, 
through the blight, the plague, to the ghastly paradox of that final 


union of words—the marriage hearse—perhaps we had better leave 
this to a paper by our students, rather than attempt to exhaust the 
meaning in class. 


I have perhaps already said too much about this one short poem. 
Yet I have certainly not said all that might be said. Relentless cri- 
ticism of a poem, the technique of the lemon-squeezer, is not to my 
mind an ideal pedagogic procedure. It is not even a possibility. A de- 


scriptive explication of a poem is both more and less than a multiple 


and exhaustive res Our aim I think should be to say certain se- 
lected, intelligible things about a poem, enough to establish the main 


lines of its technical achievement, of its symbolic shape. When we 
have done that much, we understand the poem—even if there are grace 
notes and overtones which have escaped our conscious notice. 


VIII 
Let me back off then from the poem by William Blake and return 


once more, briefly, to my main argument. Explanation, description, 
and explication: we can recognize three phases of our interpretation of 


the poem, though they prove to be more closely entangled and merged 
with one another than we might have realized at the beginning. But 


are they all? Is there not another activity which has been going on in 
our minds, almost inevitably, all this while? The activity of apprecia- 
tion. All this time, while reading the poem so carefully, have we not 
also been liking it or disliking it? Admiring it or despising it? Presum- 
ably we have. And F egec mie we ought now to ask ourselves this 


further question: Is there any connection between the things we have 


managed so far to say about the poem and the kind of response we 
experience toward it? Our liking it or our disliking it? Are we in- 
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clined to try to explain why we like the poem? Do we know how to do 
this? More precisely: Would a statement of our liking for the poem, an 
act of praise or appreciation, be something different from (even though 
rhaps dependent upon) the things we have already been saying? Or 
as the appreciation already been sufficiently implied or entailed by 
what we have been saying? 
At the first level, that of simple dictionary explanation, very little, 
we will probably say, has been implied. And very little, we will most 
likely say, in many of our motions at the second level, the simply 


descriptive. It is not a merit in a poem, or surely not much of a merit, 
that it should contain any given vocabulary, say of striking or unusual 
words, or even that it should have metaphors, or that it should have 
meter or any certain kind of meter, or rhymes, as any of these entities 
may be purely conceived. 


But that—as we have been seeing—is to put these matters of 


simple explanation and simple description more simply and more ab- 
stractly than they are really susceptible of being put. We pass im- 
perceptibly and quickly beyond these matters. We are inevitably and 
soon same He up in the demands of explication—the realization of the 


vastly more rich and interesting implicit kinds of meaning. We are 
engaged with features of a poem which—given always other features 


too of the whole context—do tend to assert themselves as reasons for 


our pleasure in the poem and our admiration for it. We begin to talk 
about patterns of meaning; we encounter structures or forms which are 
radiant or resonant with meaning. Patterns and structures involve 
coherence (unity, coherence, and emphasis), and coherence is an as- 


pect of truth and significance. Ido not think that our evaluative inti- 
mations will often, if ever, advance to the firmness and completeness 


of a demonstration. Perhaps it is hardly conceivable that they should. 
But our discourse upon the poem will almost inevitably be charged 
with intimations of its value. It will be more difficult to keep out these 
intimations than to let themin. Critics who have announced the most 


resolute programs of neutrality have found this out. Take care of the 


weight, the color, the shape of the poem, be fair to the explanation and 
description, the indisputable parts of the formal explication—the ap- 


preciation will be there, and it will be difficult to avoid having ex- 
pressed it. 


Explicatory criticism (or explicatory evaluation) is an account of 
a poem which exhibits the relation between its form and its meaning. 


Only poems which are worth something are susceptible of this kind 


of account. It is something like a definition of poetry to say that 
whereas rhetoric—in the sense of mere persuasion or sophistic—is a 
kind of discourse the power of which diminishes in proportion as the 
artifice of it is understood or seen pe gaa on the other hand, 
is a kind of discourse the power of which—or the satisfaction which 


we derive from it—is actually increased by an increase in our under- 


standing of the artifice. In poetry the artifice is art. This comes close 
I think to the center of the aesthetic fact. 
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IX 


One of the attempts at a standard of poetic value most often re- 
iterated in past ages ies been the doctrinal—the explicitly didactic. 
The aim of poetry, says the ancient Roman poet, is double, both to give 
pleasure and to teach some useful doctrine. You might get by with 
only one or the other, but it is much sounder to do both. Or, the aim 
of poetry is to teach some doctrine—and to do this convincingly and 
persuasively, by means of vividness and pleasure—as in effect the 
Elizabethan courtier and the eighteenth-century essayist would, say. 
But in what does the pleasure consist? Why is the discourse pleasur- 
able? Well, the aim of poetry is really to please us by means of or 
through the act of teaching us. The pleasure is a dramatized moral 
pleasure. Thus in effect some theories of drama in France during the 
seventeenth century. Or, the pleasure of poetry is a pleasure simply 
of tender and morally good feelings. Thus in effect the philosophers 
of the age of reason in England and France. And at length the date 
1790 and Immanual Kant’s Critique of Judgment: which asserts that 
the end or effect of art is not teaching certainly, and not pleasure in 
anything like a simple sensuous way—rather it is something apart, a 
feeling, but precisely its own kind of feeling, the aesthetic. Art is auton- 
omous—though related symbolically to the realm of moral values. 
Speaking from this non-didactic point of view, a critic ought to say, 
I should think, that the aesthetic merit of Blake’s London does not 
come about because of the fact that London in that age witnessed 
evils which cried to Heaven for remedy, or because Blake was a 
Prophet Against Empire, or a Visionary Politician, or because at some 
time, perhaps a few years after he had written the poem, he may have 
come to view it as one article or moment in the development of an 
esoteric philosophy of imagination, a Fearful Symmetry of Vision, ex- 
— gradually in allegorical glimpses during several phases of his 
ife, into a quasi-religious revelation or privilege which in some sense, 
at moments, he believed in. Blake’s London is an achievement in 
words, a contained expression, a victory which resulted from some 
hours, or days, of artistic struggle, recorded by his pen on a page of the 
Rossetti manuscript. 

Between the time of Immanual Kant, however, and our own, 
some complications in the purity of the aesthetic view have developed. 
Through the romantic period and after, the poetic mind advanced 
pretty steadily in its own autonomous way, toward a claim to be in 
itself the creator of higher values—to be perhaps the only creator. 
Today there is nothing that the literary theorist—at least in the British 
and American-speaking world—will be more eager to repudiate than 
any hint of moral or religious didacticism, any least intimation that 
the poem is to measure its meaning or get its sanction from any kind 
of authority more abstract or more overtly legislative than itself. But 
on the other hand there has probably never been a generation of 
teachers of literature less willing to admit any lack of high seriousness, 
of implicit and embodied ethical content, even of normative vision in 
the object of their study. Despite our reiterated denials of didacticism, 
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we live in an age, we help to make an age, of momentous claims for 
poetry—claims the most momentous conceivable, as they advance more 
and more under the sanction of an absolutely creative and autonomous 
visionary imagination. The Visionary imagination perforce repudiates 
all but the tautological commitment to itself. And thus, especially 
when it assumes (as now it begins to do) the form of what is called 
the “Tragic Vision” (not “The Vision of Tragedy”), it is the newest 
version of the Everlasting No. Vision per se is the vision of itself. 
“Tragic Vision” is the nearly identical vision of “Absurdity.” (War- 
weariness and war-horror, the developing mind and studies of a gen- 
eration that came out of the Second War and has been living in 
—— of the third may go far to explain the phenomenon, but 
will not justify it.) Anti-doctrine is of course no less a didactic energy 
than doctrine itself. It is the reverse of doctrine. No more than doc- 
trine itself, can it be located or even approached by a discussion of the 
relation between poetic form and poetic meaning. Anti-doctrine is 
actually assertec| by the poems of several English romantic poets, and 
notably, it would appear, though it is difficult to be sure, by the 
Be nega of William Blake. The idea of it may be hence a part 
of these poems, though never their achieved result or expression. An 
more than an acceptable statement of Christian doctrine is Milton’s 
achieved expression in Paradise Lost, or a statement of Aristotelian 
ethics is the real business of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Today I believe 
no prizes are being given for even the best doctrinal interpretation of 
poems. (The homiletic or parabolic interpretation of Shakespeare, for 
example, has hard going with the reviewer.) On the other hand, if 
you are willing to take a part in the exploitation of the neuroses, the 
misgivings, the anxieties, the infidelities of the age—if you have talents 
for the attitudes of Titanism, the graces needed by an impresario of 
the nuptials of Heaven and Hell, you are likely to find yourself in some 
sense rewarded. It is obvious I hope that I myself do not believe the 
reward will consist in the achievement of a valid account of the rela- 
tion between poetic form and poetic meaning. 
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THE PROOF OF A PUDDING 


by F. W. Bateson 


=aihe proof of a pudding is in the eating. The proof of a critical 
se method is that it fills out, objectifies, and reassures the naive 

responses of common sense. What was my opinion becomes 
25 our opinion. It is natural therefore for the commentator on 
Wimsatt’s paper to ask himself how the poem fares that he discusses in 
most detail, viz. William Blake’s “London.” With one or two trivial 
exceptions I do not quarrel with Wimsatt’s footnotes, as in effect they 
are to “London.” Some of his details, as he acknowledges, derive in- 
deed from my own selection from Blake. What worries me is not 
what Wimsatt puts in but what he leaves out. Here, if I may be ex- 
cused an epigram, is Hamlet without Hamlet, “London,” without its 
Londoners. 

What is “London” all about? What is it happens in this four- 
stanza drama? Common sense’s answer must surely be that the 
Londoners who are oppressed, miserable, and impotent in stanzas I 
and II suddenly turn on their oppressors in stanzas III and IV. 
Stanza III is an apocalyptic vision of Church and State as they reall 
are: St. Paul’s and the new City churches are appalling with the thic 
coat of soot that the child-sweeps have somehow transferred to them, 
and Buckingham Palace is running red with innocent British blood 
shed in the American and French wars. In stanza IV the oppressed 
proceed to take their apocalyptic revenge not on the institutions of 
oppression but on the life force in the individual oppressors; there 
will be no future London generation of the chartered few. The 
nearest that Wimsatt gets to this central muthos (in Aristotle’s sense) 
is his paraphrase of stanza IV as “the most appalling instance of the 
assault of the city sounds upon the citadels, the institutions, the person 
of the chartered privilege.” To insist on the sounds and overlook the 
authors of the sounds might be called a confusion of vehicle with 
tenor. Stanzas I and III list the visual phenomena and stanzas II and 
IV and parallel sounds, but it is the human implications of the sights 
and sounds that the poem is really about. And Wimsatt’s resistance 
to the central peripeteia—that is, the transference of “mind-forged 
manacles” from the oppressed Londoners to their oppressors drains 
the poem of its human significance. All that is left is the critical gad- 
gets: vowel sounds, key-words and images, ambiguity of syntax. 

In “London,” I suggest, Wimsatt has missed the wood and over- 
done the trees. For the wood we need a more ambitious geography 
altogether which will certainly include politics (Tom Paine and the 
French Revolution are both in the poem), religion (Blake is attacking 
the fradulent Christianity of “Nobodaddy”) and Blake’s private life 
(the Songs of Experience are not an academic antithesis to the Songs 
of Innocence but the expression of a personal crisis). To isolate “the 
aesthetic fact,” as Wimsatt calls it, from its human content is to be 
guilty of what I once called—in a paper that I read at Yale in 1960— 
“Yale formalism.” Wimsatt’s formalism is more sophisticated than that 
of Cleanth Brooks and René Wellek—as a literary theorist I rate him 
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very highly indeed— but it is vitiated by the same escapism. If 
literature is “art” it is also “life.” To deny this paradox is to surrender 
to the snivelling ghost of Senator McCarthy. 

That Wimsatt has certain reservations about the aesthetic fact 
as an end in itself is clear from his final paragraph. No doubt 
didacticism won’t do either, but there are other modes of high seriousness 
than the ethical one. Literature is not concerned with private 
morality, the individual’s choice of a right or wrong course of action, 
but with the public morality that we call a culture or a civilization. 
As Arnold foresaw, the study of literature is today, with the decay 
of organized religion, the civilizing process par excellence. It creates, 
maintains and propagates the values by which a human society con- 
tinues to function. To deny it this role is to retreat into what was 
once called an ivory tower but that it seems we must now identify, 
however reluctantly, with Yale’s pseudo-gothic Harkness Tower. Per- 
hans indeed this may be why Wimsatt overrates so grossly the pseudo- 
poetry (“clever-phoney”) of “Proud Maisie.” 

Corpus Christi College 


Oxford 


A POEM IS JUST A PART 
by Hyatr H. Wacconer 


] have just two points to make in criticism of William Wim- 
Zam satt’s voting but since to make them clearly, or even perhaps 

a just to suggest them, would take more space than I have 
been allotted, I shall dispense with ceremony and waste no 
words on the obvious. It is obvious that this is a splendid lecture. It 
is learned, comprehensive, and marked by great intellectual firmness, 
clarity, and vigor. It leaves one wishing that all college students— 
one’s own children, particularly—could be so well taught as Mr. 
Wimsatt’s students must be. Admiration for the piece and for the 
writer of it should be assumed as qualifying what I am about to say 
as I try to explain two small dissatisfactions I feel. ‘These come in 
a — and nine, where the big questions, the difficult questions, 
are raised. 


Explication, as Mr. Wimsatt defines and exemplifies it here, is not 
enough. It is fine, it is needed, I wish it were always done as well as 
he does it, I serve on a committee with him that awards prizes for it, 
but it is still not enough. In section eight Mr. Wimsatt adds to it 
somewhat gingerly, appreciation, but this is not really adding to it, it 
is changing the subject. What is needed at this point is an enlarged 
conception of explication itself. What is needed is a recognition—or 
a much fuller recognition than I find in the lecture—that a is 
just a part of the total body of poems the poet wrote. This body of 
work is the most immediate and essential part of the context in which 
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the poem exists and from which it gets a part of its meaning. 
Knowledge of this context is always helpful and sometimes essential; 
it is even more important than the knowledge of genre and tradition— 
the poems of other poets—with which Mr. Wimsatt deals in section 
five, 

“From which it gets a part of its meaning”—here’s the contro- 
versial point. (Mr. Wimsatt would of course agree that it’s well 
to know the other poems of the poet; indeed well to know every- 
thing, if that were possible.) This is truer with some poets than 
with others, to be sure, but with all in some degree it is true that each 
poem, though it aims to be complete, is but a part of a total effort to 
express or communicate (I shall not try to settle that problem) a 
vision—or, if that seems too ambitious a term for the work of some 
poets, an attitude, a stance, or maybe even just a gesture. We do not 


know what the vision—or even just the gesture— is if we know only 


the poem and not the poet, that is, the body of his work; and 
so we make mistakes in reading the poem. We read the poem 
we would have written. The errors of the youngest generation 
of critics are generally at once analytical and subjective. Know- 


ing all the poet’s work, they would know he could not possibly have 
meant such and such. Grasping the gestalt, they would know better 
how to read the part. (The poem is of course a smaller gestalt, not 
“made up” of parts, words, but determining, in some degree though 
not arbitrarily, the meaning of the parts, words.) It used to be said 
by the old scholars that the new critics lacked a knowledge of history, 
but what the newest critics seem to me more often to lack is a 
knowledge of literature. 


I can imagine two objections. I may seem to be destroying the 
autonomy of the poem as a self-enclosed and self-determining unit. In 
answer, I would say that I am qualifying, not destroying; and qualify- 
ing in the name of a more adequte epistemology. The poem still 
speaks for itself, but what it is saying is not clear unless and until . . . 
Or I may seem to be moving away from “classicism” (v. Eliot) and 
“objectivity” toward “romanticism,” toward a conception of the poet 
as seer, visionary, unacknowledged legislator. ‘To which I would say: 
perhaps so, and if so, or to the extent that it is so, that’s all right. 
We have long lacked the vocabulary to talk about romantic literature. 
“Vision” might prove useful. At any rate, the poet’s other works 
are the most essential part of the context of the poem. Explication 
done without reference to it is very likely to fail, no matter how 
intelligent the explicator or how refined his method of analysis. And 
we cannot afford to take it for granted. 


For my second point, only this: I find myself wishing Mr. Wimsatt 


had written either much more or much less in his last ree 
Treating the area where criticism becomes philosophy and theology, 
he has time here only to hint and suggest, where openness and 


explicitness are essential if discussion is not to be shut off. The 
Tragic Vision, for example, is a fine book, even if its author does think 
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that life’s ambiguities cannot be resolved. (The tone of the lecture 
makes me uneasy at this point.) Kierkegaardian existentialists and 
Catholic essentialists must part company somewhere, to be sure, but 
both can, and do, write good criticism. Fortunately, good practical 
criticism does not require a correct metaphysic, though it always 
ultimately implies some sort of metaphysic. Anti-doctrine turns 
out, Mr. Wimsatt says, to be itself a doctrine. Precisely. But as 
critics we must guard the rights of this “doctrine” just as we guard 
those of the doctrines it rejects. Instead of rejecting this late version 
of the New Criticism at this point for having formed an unholy 
alliance, I should prefer to see criticism opened up earlier, at the stage 
of method, as I suggested in my first point. 

Brown University 


THE FINE REACHES OF ENTHUSIAM 
By Ricuarp 


EB fEaIN the late thirties James Angleton and Reed Whittemore were 
“Vem instituting a new little magazine named Furioso. They in- 
H vited me to Yale for several days. I remember the occasion 

: with great pleasure. At one point I was taken to meet Mr. 
Wimsatt, whom I recall as impressively tall and serious. 

I have not seen Mr. Wimsatt since. I have followed his work 
and have one of his essays, “The Structure of the ‘Concrete Univer- 
sal’ in Literature” here beside me on the coast of Maine in July. 
Heavy and scholarly, this essay was ivory tower and turgid, far 
divorced from the sufferings of reality I knew and felt were the 
bases from which poetry must come. 

Wimsatt’s current essay is more readable, not turgid; it is humane, 
warm, and mature. For a man, as far as I know, protected by an ivy 
wall, it shows what must be an inherent empathy with the conditions 
of others. He has not only the decency but the innate pathy to 
state that a Professor owes his students his best try at the truth to 
earn his salary. He must make his best bid to cope with reality. 


It was Blackmur I admired in those early days. He lived in 


a cold flat in North Boston. He won a style from character and 
perseverance. I salute America, I think highly of my country because 
Blackmur became a Professor at Princeton without a college degree. 
He had the deep intellectual perceptions to know the good from the 


bad in poetry, the spirit of love to perform from the deep recesses of 
the heart. His criticism became for me the most poetical of that of 


his contemporaries, the nearest to poetry. It had a style so heightened 
and complex in prose as almost to outleap prose. Said another way, 
his prose gave some of the exhilaration of poetry. 


Mr. Wimsatt has the problem, as do all the American critics of 
his time, of coming to grips with their subject, not skirting around it. 
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This they have done in various ways and all of them are linked 


in some way together, fathered by Richards and brothered by Empson, 


who used as an undergraduate to bring a chapter of Seven Types to 
read to his tutor at weekly tea. We all know of the superiority of 
criticism in our time, the achievements of the past forty years, yet the 
danger has been to put the cart before the horse. It has been said, at 
the worst, that if an undergraduate read sufficiently deeply all the 
criticism of The Waste Land he would not have to read the poem. 
He could conceivably get an A from Mr. Wimsatt, or any of our new 
critics, = depth of knowledge but lack of direct perception. 

In this essay Mr. Wimsatt restores a proper relationship between 
critic and poet. He realizes that the poem comes first, is the created 


work, and that it is the high duty and serious ape of the critic 
e 


to help the student to understand and enjoy m. His great 
power is to aid by insight, not to obscure and falsify by intellection. 

Any Yale undergraduate should consider himself lucky to hear 
such an essay as this, if Mr. Wimsatt gave it in a classroom. It is a 
cunning work, weaving together various strands of knowledge, enticing 
the student with subtle considerations, trying to come to grips with a 
poem by Blake. 

I have lived for thirty years and longer with ambivalence, ambi- 
guity, and irony and find them difficult to displace. Thus as a 
Professor I should say at once that, on the one hand, I approve of the 


—y of a consideration of a chosen Blake poem, yet, on the other 
and, something strongly urges me to challenge Mr. Wimsatt as a Pro- 


fessor for so conservative a choice. I wish that he had not felt that 


old safety of dealing with a great, dead poet and had:dared, for the 
sake of poetry in our time, to deal with a poem by some living con- 
temporary poet. It took no daring to elect the poem in question. 
And it took no final critical estimation to attempt, as he valiantly does, 


to make a major issue out of a minor one, that is, the significance of 


Blake’s word “chartered.” His real achievement lies in the phonetic 
understanding, which is new and masterly. His method reminds me of 
Dame Edith Sitwell’s but is richer here than hers sometimes because 
Wimsatt’s is less technical. 

Also, Wimsatt has the scope to hint, at least, at an outgrowth 
of the limitation of the new critics in regard to biography. He seems 


to perceive that the Blake poem was written by a living, breathing 
man at a certain time and place. He alludes to the fascination of 
looking at the original manuscript if one could divine what was going 
on between hand and heart. To have denied biography, if not 
orthography, for forty years is one of the blindnesses of the new 
criticism. Wimsatt begins to understand that a poem cannot be a 
thing in itself without the self of the author deeply understood. 

I suppose that if we knew everything about the personal life and 
condition of Blake when he wrote the poem we could understand it 
better than if we did not know in this way. I would add historical and 
societal knowledge also. Poems are not written by themselves. They do 
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not exist as immaculate conceptions literally speaking. They are made 
of blood, heart, and mind, with words. It may be that it is only through 


an understanding of suffering that one can best understand poetry. 
This Socrates knew. The best criticism approaches a condition of 
poetry. Socrates was a poetical philosopher because he kept on asking 
questions. There is another question beyond every answer. 


Didacticism is fossilization of the mind. 


We must have made marked strides in criticism for Mr. Wimsatt 
comes, after coping with explanation, description, and explication to 
admit “The activity of appreciation.” This word was anathema for 
decades. Mr. Wimsatt is to be congratulated for the humanity, sim- 
plicity, depth, and warmth of his recognition. If he had elected to 


deal with a poem by one of our masterful, preferably younger American 


poets he would be helping poetry in our time. Who knows, maybe 
criticism will come full circle and enjoy the fine reaches of enthusiasm. 


Dartmouth College 


EVERY CRITIC HIS OWN PLATONIST 
by Murray KRIEGER 


T may be inappropriate to convert this occasion to a personal 
one. However, in view of Mr. Wimsatt’s open and uneasy 
concern for my notion of the “tragic vision” in his conclud- 
ing pronouncement, I cannot resist making my comments 


somewhat personal, but only because I believe that doing so will serve 
to illuminate the issues as no other tactic would. 


In limiting these few remarks to Mr. Wimsatt’s final paragraph 
I am being woefully neglectful of his lucid enumeration and analysis 
of the steps to literary understanding. With this description of what 
we can say about poems (and when and why and on what grounds) 


I can only utter my admiring agreement; and his demonstrations call 
forth only my wonder and my envy. So I restrict myself to the far- 


reaching claims with which he closes since here, as Mr. Wimsatt makes 
clear, there is significant difference between us. That these claims 
are important to him is indicated by the fact that, in his radical abbre- 
viation of this paper for College English (February, 1963), the lengthy 
final paragraph appeared intact. Nevertheless, this paragraph tries to 


say so much for its size that it has telescoped its full import in a way 


that may make it seem orgie to some readers. Fortunately Mr. Wim- 
satt has addressed himself to these issues elsewhere. I am indeed 
pleased that on this occasion he has seen fit once more to lay bare 
those differences between us about which, for some years now, we have 


most respectfully agreed to disagree—after having first agreed about 
the long path we travel in harmony.’ These differences have seemed 
inescapable to us both, and we have both hoped that airing them 


fication of charges against my views, see Mr. Wimsatt’s re- 


1 For a more detailed, if more flatterin: 


» speci: 
view of The Tragic Vision (JEGP, LXt (1962), 140-144) ; see ~&, -- “Horses of Wrath: Recent Critical 
Lessons,”” Essays in Criticism, X11 (1962), especially pp. 11-12. For my criticism of his “‘Platonism,” see 
‘ and my earlier “‘Critical Dogma and the New 


161-177, 


The Tragic Vision (New York, 1960), Critical 
Historians,” Sewanee 1 (988), 


Review, LXV 
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would clear the critical atmosphere as we try to force it to accommo- 
date new-critical analysis within the larger human concerns that re- 
late poetry’s meaning to philosophy’s meaning and history’s. 

The issue between us revolves about the relation of “doctrine” or 
“anti-doctrine” to poetry. If we see—as Mr. Wimsatt so persuasively 
leads us to see in his “explication”—the meanings evolving within the 
fully empowered poetic context, if we see these meanings as compre- 
hensible only as the aesthetic system creates them out of the workings 
of its internal relations, then how can we reduce this unique body of 
intra-systematic meaning to any transcendent propositional meaning 
(or “doctrine”) when the latter can be found behind a variety of lan- 
guage constellations? Clearly we cannot do so without surrenderin 
its uniqueness. And the critic who does we call a “Platonist.”* For i 
the critic finally sees the total meaning of the poem to be a version of 
the doctrinal (and translatable) statement—no matter how densely 
qualified with experiential contingency this version may be—then, for 
all his effective “explication,” he has kept the form and meaning of the 
poem from fusing: - has kept the poem from becoming its own system 
of discourse, from taking on its own life. And this even when—as 
with Mr. Wimsatt’s breathless demonstration from Blake—the per- 
sistent brilliance of the critic’s perceptiveness forces us to see that noth- 
ing less than the boldest, most ambitious claims dare be made for the 
“artifice” that becomes “art.” But we remain still, where Mr. Wimsatt 
wants us to be, with the Roman critic and his dulce and utile; and this 
is but another way of putting the older Greek’s view. But how can the 
critic avoid Platonism? How can he have organicism—that is, how 
can he have the poem take on a unique, contextual meaning—without 
accepting the consequences? 

The consequences seem subversive, however, in that they seem to 
lead to “anti-doctrine.” And, as Mr. Wimsatt wisely and shrewdly 
insists, such anti-doctrine is itself a doctrine. If we measure the work’s 
uniqueness as discourse by its resistance to being absorbed by any 
single doctrinal claim, then we are at least suggesting that the full lit- 
erary “truth” can deny nothing except the truth of any doctrine, that 
it insists we see such doctrine as too simple, too experientially thin. 
And this is to threaten the very possibility of a rational conception of 
our world, to invite the chaos that Mr. Wimsatt sees as regrettably 
Manichean, the product of the Titanism that leads to Satanism. Of 
course, even if the contextual view of poetry were to lead to all this, it 
should be clear that it is not the universe itself which is being denied a 
rational structure, but only that distorted version (or vision) of the 
universe which, at our experiential level, it is given us to see and exist 
in. That is, poetry would speak to us phenomenologically, not meta- 
physically. 

2 Of course “‘Platonism” has become a rather confusing term, for critics from John Crowe Ransom to the 
neo-Aristotelians have been using it in so many ways these last years that the only point their various 
uses have in common for certain is that this is a term to be used for castigating one’s o ents. And then 
invariably someone has come along to insist the namecaller, in the very act o nameoniiing, shows himself 
to be a Platonist. But there is a common sense about Mr. Wimsatt’s and my use of “‘Platonism”’: it is 
what characterizes the claims of the defender of doctrine in , as Mr. Wimsatt presents him here. And, 


as he knows I must, I attack this Platonism and this defense of doctrine as destructive of the special powers 
of poetry—even if I must, and with good reason, be called down for a Platonism of my own. 
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Nevertheless we must persist in asking whether the fully organic 
and contextual method (and how can such a method be partial?) 
necessarily leads to the philosophic irrationalism that causes Mr. 
Wimsatt, like Plato, to worry about the subversion by the poet of 
man’s rational capacities and responsibilities. If the poem really spoke 
in this way, it would indeed be anti-doctrinal in a doctrinal way, 
which would characterize it as an inversion of Platonism, but as a 
Platonism still. But is it the poem or merely the critic who speaks this 
way? In the contextual view, the poem can no more say anti-doctrine 
unequivocally than it can say anything else. Through its very being 
the poem may provoke the enraptured critic to believe that it is saying 
this, but its meaning cannot be reduced to it. The critic who carries 
the anti-doctrinal vision out of the poem as a doctrine to be imposed 
upon the world is indeed a Platonist, though an inverted one. But this 
is the critic, not the poem. And the critic is so victimized by the poem 
and by himself because it is the critic’s role to be victimized. That is, 
he is required to use the propositional dialect—the Platonic language 
of doctrine and anti-doctrine that non-poets and lesser poets must 
settle for—as he tries to capture for the rest of us the unique language- 
system whose inexhaustible powers depend on its power to elude the 
Platonic grasp. The anti-doctrinal critic, then, is the Platonist who 
tries vainly but faithfully to speak the pre-Platonic language of poetry. 
It is the fable of Orillo all over again, in Robert Penn Warren’s im- 
proved version, as he tried some time ago to remind us that, finally, the 
critic must fail and must want to fail.* The terms of the anti-doctrinal 
critic may make the poem sound like the perverse denial of philosophic 
truth which is itself philosophic in its range and claims (or anti- 
claims). He is, it is true, not a non-Platonist or non-doctrinalist but a 
propounder of an alternative Platonism or doctrine to Mr. Wimsatt’s. 
I may admit to believing that the anti-doctrinal critic’s vision is closer 
to, or less inconsistent with, the vision of poetry than is that of the 
more positive Platonism; but since the anti-doctrinal critic also must 
distort the achieved vision which the poem creates as its own form, 
this belief does not alter the methodological issue. For there is not, 
above or behind the poem, any “vision” which is “autonomous,” as Mr. 
Wimsatt puts it, or which any critic, aware of his role and its limita- 
tions, would claim to be so. ‘There is only the vision which the poem 
struggles in its manifold ways to create by creating itself as poem. By 
doing this it does, in a sense, make itself and its vision autonomous— 
and inaccessible to all critical languages though so accessible to the 
critic’s experience as to make him put his language to the trial. 

The visions of modern man may be dark, but even the darkest 
vision, if it is to be transformed into material for art, must—like Ahab 
by Ishmael—be controlled and given form by being created within an 
aesthetic object. Thus the order of art answers the chaos that chal- 
lenges it. So the visions outside the poem—in the poet or in the audi- 
ence of his critics—are not the vision of the m, and existentialist 
critics must know this as well as non-existentialist critics. Mr. Wimsatt 


* In the opening two paragraphs of his well known essay, “Pure and Impure Poetry” (1943). 
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would not, I have reason to be sure, accuse me of not knowing it. If, 
as Mr. Wimsatt suggests and as he knows I agree, none of us can hope 
for the reward of achieving “a valid account of the relation between 
poetic form and poetic meaning” as these create the vision of the poem, 
we can hope, through experiencing this relation, to approach the vision 
and try to pass it on. The awareness that, despite the extent of our 
failure, we can sometimes know we are nearer rather than farther 
must be reward enough. 


University of Iowa 


A POSTSCRIPT ON “APPRECIATION” 
by Rosert B. Herman 


Ay A R. Wimsatt has composed, really, The Whole Duty of Man as 
i Meats ‘Teacher of a Poem, and so well that he has survived the two 
RAT main dangers of wholeness. The first is that the program 
mal may seem dismaying in its exactions on time and spirit; he 
protects himself by denying that total inclusiveness is an ideal, by 
defining the “aim” as “to say certain selected, .. . things . . .” Teachers 
would probably welcome his own view of the best selection among the 
ways into Blake’s London. The subtler danger of the encyclopedic 
how-to-do-it is lack of subtlety: the mechanical listing of an infinitude 
of procedures. This Mr. Wimsatt avoids by discoursing rather than 
itemizing, by making discriminations, interconnections, and lucid ap- 
plications, and by managing his learning with ease and classroom 
problems with wit. He leaves one little to do but tug mildly at 
peripheral matters here and there while hoping to seem no quibbler. 
When Mr. Wimsatt talks about inventing “inferior variants” and 
adds, “And perhaps we ought to,” surely he understates the value of 
the second-rate substitute (for phrase or line or even plot or character 
management) as a classroom tool. This works better than a head-on 
move into theoretical analysis, and it leads naturally and compellingly 
into the theoretical grounds for value judgments. One can manage 
it at different levels, from the natural-son variant (clearly illegitimate) 
to the second-cousin variant (it looks as though it might conceivably 
be a relation). Take the “Soldier’s sigh”: what, we might ask, does 
“Runs in blood down Palace walls” have that “Meets deaf ears in 
Palace walls” doesn’t have? Almost anybody can handle that intru- 
der in the family yo <o Let’s try a closer resemblance: how about 
“Echoes harsh off Palace walls”? Here slightly better finger-print 
records will be needed. Or we might move on from that to further 
simulation of improvement through the auditory imagery: why not 


have the “Harlot’s curse” blast “the new born Baby’s ear”? In such 
games against pretenders the student plays poet unawares, and learns. 
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It would be ideal, perhaps, if he could always play poet instead 
of playing critic, or else play critic only by playing poet; better, we 
think, to have him imaginatively in the poem than imagining he is 
on top of it. But there is another way of knowing the poem that 
means being in it, and yet out of it too. Mr. Wimsatt alludes to this 
in'several passages that mention the “experience” of the student. At 
some time, explicitly or implicitly, there might well be room for a 
question on the relation between the experience in the and the 
student’s own experience. It is a question which one dreads putting 
overtly, undisguised. It may bring forth a dampening denial of 
relevance; an unmanageable flood of reminiscence and interpretation; 
a hasty detection of analogy, of support for opinions held, or alter- 
natively, of unacceptable attitudes. The student may be cutely 
knowing or bluntly unknowing. So, if the instructor can devise a 
method, he may prefer to stir up answers to a question he has never 
asked. 


What the student finally knows about the poem is established by, 
and perhaps is inseparable from, some placement of himself with 
respect to it as a what and a how. For instance, after our fairly substan- 
i dommes foray, descriptive and explicatory, into The Cocktail 
Party, a student told me, “I have never ‘religious,’ I have never 
struggled against ‘religion’ as some of my friends do; hence I am sur- 
prised to find that this play disturbs me in some way and makes me 
want to resist or accept—I am not sure which—something that never 
seemed to need resisting or acc2pting.” Now, however unfinal, this 
is a wey of knowing, of identifying a force or energy released by the 
art of the play. “Force” or “energy” means, not impulse to action, 
but impact on mind and spirit. The impact of the m, or the 
reader’s knowing of it, may take an infinite number of forms. Here, 
for the sake of concreteness, are some basic patterns, all indefinitely 


variable, into which the student’s “placement of himself” vis & vis the 
poem may fall. (1) This poem suggests thoughts and feelings fa- 
miliar to me, but seeing them in a poem makes them more vivid and 
precise. (2) This poem suggests thoughts and feelings familiar to me, 
but the way they are put alters them, places them in a new light. 
(3) Such thoughts and feelings had touched me very faintly, but now 
they have clarity or substance or point. (4) Such thoughts and 
feelings never occurred to me at all, but now they help focus, define, 
or interpret other ideas and sentiments of mine. (5) Such thoughts and 
feelings never occurred to me at all, but through them I possess new 
ways of thinking and feeling. (6) The situation (action, plot, scene) 
is incredible and fantastic, but it appears to open up some aspect of 
reality. (7) The words (vocabulary, images, syntax) are out of my 
experience, but through them I have a new sense of words and of 
reality in words. And so on. 


These are crude formulations of the event that completes and 
confirms the knowing of the poem. The experience of the poem does 
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not end with the cessation of formal analytical attention; aesthetic 
contemplation has consequences different from but analogous to the 
intellectual consideration of problems say in history or ethics. This 
consequence may be called “modification of awareness.” Doubtless 
one cannot “say” to students that this occurs, but, even at the risk of 
stirring up the wrong kind of self-consciousness, one might alert the 
student to an alteration of consciousness that otherwise he may not 
recognize. One quite indirect, perhaps too indirect, route to this end 
would be to ask: what would be a trite or stereotyped way of saying, 
or approximating, what this poem says? The hypothesis is that, in 
answering this, many a student will distance himself from his older 
unmodified awareness, will ally himself with the new modifier of 
awareness and in that way, even if he does not articulate it, come to 
know in himself some change in sensibility. 


What precedes has to do in some way with Mr. Wimsatt’s last 
topic, “appreciation.” I might paraphrase his “Only poems which are 
worth something are susceptible of this kind of account” and say 
“Only poems which are worth something modify awareness.” What 
is appreciable, what has assignable value, alters consciousness; i. e., 
quality qualifies. In his words and mine there may be a touch of 
question-begging or circularity. Does not Mr. Wimsatt distantly 
acknowledge this by not stopping at section VIII and by adding 
section IX on two “attempts at a standard of poetic value,” the pre- 
romantic doctrinal and the post-romantic anti-doctrinal? He is 
saying, if I read him correctly, that you can’t throw out the former 
without throwing out the latter too, for both are didactic and lead to 
a side-tracking of art. There is an alternative rasan. and it may 
be, indeed, that Mr. Wimsatt would not foreclose it: that there are 
doctrines and doctrines, and that some may be transmuted into more 
spacious art than others. The trouble is with doctrine, of course, 
which is a view of reality in its instructional aspect; a dream trimmed 
into bylaws; the vatic tidied up for tutoring. ‘We would do better to 
stick to “view of reality” and propose that the wider and deeper 
it is, the more it can—given a mediating artist with enough tools—the 
more it can elicit a plenitude of the “artifices” that constitute art and, 
through these, modify consciousness. It would then follow that if we 
simply shared in the “exploitation of neuroses” and in the “attitudes 
of Titanism” we would be too little “rewarded,” that is, would be 


deprived of too much of reality and would hence be confirmed in the 
restricted awarenesses of the age. 


University of Washington 
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RESPONSIO SCRIBLERI 
by W. K. Winsartr, Jr. 


MIS I have had the first word, and at some length, and as those 
MY who have been friendly enough to come in, turning the mon- 
BN ologue into a conversation, have on the whole treated my 
effort with kindness, I ought not to take advantage of having 
the last word to be long-winded and quarrelsome. 


Mr. Bateson makes the most serious charges (damaging if they 
would stick). They are two, and related. First, that I have misread 
or underread the poem. Second, that the misreading is an illustration 
of my Yale formalism and aloofness from life and from the poem. To 
the second, my answer is that, although I talk about some formal, 
structural, and technical matters, still I talk about the life behind and 
in the poem too, and if my reading differs from Mr. Bateson’s, that 
difference of itself does not make me any more cold or formal, a 
it may be that in attending to the form more closely I have read the 
poem more accurately than he. And my answer to the first charge is 
that, although my reading of the poem is doubtless imperfect and does 
not pretend to be complete, it is more accurate than Mr. Bateson’s be- 
cause his is a strenuous exaggeration. There is no such sudden turn, 
peripeteia, or apocalyptic revenge as he describes. Nothing in the 
poem ever says that the privileged few, the chief forgers of the man- 
acles (though not the only forgers), are not always involved in the 


ruin. From the start it is “every face” and “every cry.” As Mr. Bate- 
son notes, and as I noted too, the specific involvement of the citadels 
begins in stanza III and reaches a horrid climax in IV, but in neither 
stanza is there any hint of Bastille Day. This poem is not the Mar- 
seillaise. The tortured, surrealist imagery of stanza III does not refer 
to any revolutionary intent or ambition on the part of either the sweep 
or the soldier. Rather the opposite. A general suggestion of blurred 
melee, melange of misery, almost automatic involvement, pervades the 
poem. In stanza IV the newborn infant is as likely as not the harlot’s 
own; this reading avoids redundancy in the final line. The harlot her- 
self could be an earl’s daughter (see Boswell in Edinburgh). Mr. Bate- 
sson’s reading of this stanza would make v.d. an instrument of revenge 
and social reform, by liquidation, in the class struggle. Thus he wants 
to get his Hamlet, his Londoners, more actively into the drama. And 
a if we don’t agree to this, the ghost of Senator McCarthy 
comes in. 


Mr. Waggoner very moderately urges two dissatisfactions, the first 


of which has perhaps the most interesting theoretical content to be 
found in the four comments. For Mr. Waggoner asks us to consider 
this difficult and nearly ultimate question: What kind of unity or en- 
tity is the most valid object of literary study? Roughly there are three 
possible answers: the Age, the Author, the Work. Various kinds of 
interest in race, milieu, and moment (so familiar to academic literary 


criticism for now two centuries) come under the first head. Studies of 
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literary genre come here—when they get out of hand. An earlier book 
by Mr. Bateson, heavily courting the historic audience, is another ex- 
ample. But Mr. Waggoner does not want this, nor doI. Instead, Mr. 
Waggoner, after having written some very good explication (to which, 
by the way, our committee before he was on it once gave a prize), now 
wants to go for the author. The ultimate metaphysician here is I be- 


lieve Benedetto Croce, who hardly believes in the work at all, certainly 
not in works of any length, but sees the whole duty of the critic as the 
ursuit of the “poetical motive,” the “poetic personality,” which he can 
d album-wise here and there in writers like Goethe and Corneille. 

I will not try to involve Mr. Waggoner in such consequences, for they 
seem to me only an accidental if appropriate reward for the idolatrous 
assumption that a given author’s mind or “vision” is necessarily a co- 
herent and valid whole, a literary entity. For me an author has as much 
unity as he can demonstrate in a given work, or in a part of a work— 
say a speech or scene in even a rambling play. That is, the whole or 
the part for which I look is neither the lecture nor the aphoristic 


snatch, but the + preg J expressive structure, large or small. “The 


poet’s other works are the most essential part of the context of the 
poem” only to the extent that the poet is talking to himself. The words 
which we or the poet write in a given passage depend in one sense on 
the personal context and our intention (parole), but they depend also 
in a sense more important for the critic on the wider and more perma- 
nent context of our language (langue) and our cultural tradition, or 
they would not here and now make sense to anybody but ourselves. 
The trouble with the kind of appeal to the whole author which Mr. 
Waggoner recommends is that, as he “can imagine,” it does take us 
away from the poem. Authors characteristically graduate from earlier, 
naive stages and write their masterpieces. Characteristically also they 
write, publish and are acclaimed for their masterpieces long before 
they write later and weaker works. To appreciate Lear and Hamlet 
it is not necessary to take into account A Comedy of Errors or Timon 
and Pericles (or such parts of the latter as Shakespeare wrote), or even 
The Tempest. Blake’s London is a complete and successful m with 
or without the prophecies. If we go deeply enough into Blake’s mind, 
we will discover that about the time of the Songs of Experience he may 
have had a rather soreheaded idea about the institution of marriage 
per se. But the role of the word “marriage” in the English language 
and Blake’s skilful conscience as a poet join to prevent him (perhaps 
without his being aware . . . who knows?) from wrecking his poem 
with this idea. 

In reply to Mr. Waggoner’s second dissatisfaction, concerning m 
— treatment, in a closing paragraph, of the new “tragic vision, 
I will plead om that my review of Mr. Krieger’s book can be found 
elsewhere, and that in another essay, now two or three years old, under 
the perhaps too tic title “Horses of Wrath,” I have touched the 
same theme. To consistent with my argument above, I ought to 
admit that this plea does not relate to my present essay as a composi- 
tion. I am saying only that my mind can be found a little more fully 
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in other places. There I give a few more reasons why “anti-doctrine,” 
though it does itself have a kind of shadow status as doctrine, should 
enjoy no privileges and is entitled to no guardianship. Doctrines are 
entitled to respect and protection not simply for being doctrines, but 
for what they say. They are entitled on general principle to tolerance 
—but this refers not to the doctrine itself but to the author. I am not 
advocating any kind of censorship. 

Mr. Eberhardt says such nice things about my essay (engl by 
contrast wanting to make my earlier style heavy and turgid) that I 
feel ungracious in retorting to him at all. poy main emphasis is 
biographical and genetic, and I do not feel this as having a very 
_ critical or poetic significance, here I permit myself a short re- 

uttal. I remember with pleasure his visit with me in Silliman College 
circa 1941. We tasted a pipe of Amontillado together, I believe. And 
now he wants to plaster me up, both in the ivory tower and behind the 
ivy wall. —_ biggest relevant difference between me and Mr. 
Eberhardt and Mr. Blackmur is that they are poets, a thing which I 


admire and envy. But I do not believe that you can tell from this dif- 
ference that I have lived or suffered either more or less than Mr. 


Eberhardt or Mr. Blackmur. This would be a difficult topic to investi- 
ate. Just which of the main kinds of life experience does Mr. Eber- 
ardt believe a professor is protected from? ore than a poet is? And 

suppose a man is both a poet and a professor? at Dartmouth? or at 
Princeton or at Cambridge? This in the eyes of the vulgar would give 
him a double ivory immurement. But Mr. Eberhardt and I know this 
is not true, and that suffering and sympathy are not es Og of con- 
templation, and that poetry is not raw life and feeling. Mr. Eberhardt 
fires a salute because maybe Mr. Blackmur did not even finish high 
school. It might interest him to know that this refugee in the tower 
has managed it without ever going to any high school (or prep 
school) at all, An American sergeant who screened me out of the 
army (for other reasons) in 1943 was puzzled by this, like Mr. Black- 
mur’s Cambridge dons. 

Toward the end of his comment Mr. Eberhardt gets my emphasis 
regarding the author’s manuscript wrong and reads me as beginning to 
a to the school of biography. But a look back at my essay 

] set this straight. So too, like Mr. Waggoner, he touches on my 
annex concerning “appreciation” without really noticing what I am 
trying to say. My point is not simply that there ought to be apprecia- 
tion (judgment), but that this activity is not worth much unless it 
involves some cognitive or descriptive assertion—something other than 
just response, “the fine reaches of enthusiasm.” In the context of re- 
cent thinking about ports my view has been enough of a paradox to 
be mostly just blinked off in one or the other of two ways. I am 
thought either to be simply recommending peg (as here) or 
on the contrary to be saying that it is impossible or undesirable. Thus 

a professor of aesthetics reviewing my Verbal Icon said that the only 

idea that emerged clearly from the book was that I thought that criti- 

cism ought to be neutral. I am not yet persuaded that this result comes 
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from the turgidity of my writing rather than from the inherent difi- 
rine: Oe the subject and the lack of practice for the post-romantic mind 
in 


nking about it. 


R. Krieger’s careful and informative polemic would have made 
unnecessary or inappropriate one or two of the things I have 
already said. But it has reached me last, after my response 
to the others has been written and sent. 

In his present emphasis on the critic’s inability to reduce the poem 
to his formulas, or absorb it into them, perhaps Mr. Krieger does some- 
thing to show that the difference between us is not so wide as might be 
supposed. The opposite idea, or the too zealous attempt to restate the 
poem, was known to the “new” critics as the “heresy of paraphrase.” 
And I too said: “. . . the technique of the lemon-squeezer is not . . . an 
ideal pedagogic procedure. It is not even a possibility.” The critic, 
if one likes, must fail, and he must want to fail—or at least he must 
be content to fail. A difference between Mr. Krieger and myself, how- 
ever, is that when he says things like this, he means that the critic’s 
utterance is a mere faltering trial, something lame and impotent. And 
in this it is but the honest counterpart of the poet’s own honest refusal 
to assert anything. (Mr. Krieger’s present last paragraph makes, I 
believe, considerably greater claims for a “vision” worth “passing on” 
than are really permitted by the rest of the argument or by the book.) 
On the other hand, my own view is that the critic though he surely 
cannot render the whole poem, or re-enact its life, in his abstractions, 
still can make, and must try to make, central, significant, and accurate 
statements about the poem. He can say accurate things about the 
poem which preclude other and contradictory things from being said. 
And within such limits he can give “a valid account of the relation be- 
tween poetic form and poetic meaning.” (To say with Aristotle that 
the son of Diares is a man is not to exhaust the substantive life of the 
man, but it is to make the important denial that he is an octopus—or 
a god.) Thus I have asserted, and will reassert, that Blake’s London 
does not herald a social revolution to be accomplished by the weapon 
of venereal disease. I am not sure that Mr. Krieger’s critic as critic 
could assert this—though doubtless as a man he might believe it, for 
both the words of the poem and the world of human reality supply 
good reasons. (Clearly, on the other hand, he could not defend the 
opposite—the battle-cry. Here let Mr. Krieger and Mr. Bateson con- 
front each other. ) 

Mr. Krieger wants to insist on a complex cluster of distinctions: 
between the poem and the critique, between the critic as critic and the 
critic as practical man, between the world of ordered reality (un- 
known) and the > ne world of chaos, between any world at all 

rior to or outside the poem and any world inside it. Ido not think, 
owever, that here, any more than in his book, he really keeps these 
ideas apart sufficiently to save appearances. What he seems to want to 
say is that a man as a man can believe in some unknown order of 
reality, but that he cannot really and honestly see any such order, and 
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that neither as poet nor as critic ought he to speak as if he did. As 
poets are supposed to be the most honest and accurate-speaking of all 
men, the implications of this doctrine must be plain. I believe it is not 
possible to face these implications, and yet to continue to theorize as 
Mr. Krieger does, without involving oneself in contradictions. And thus 
the wavering between poem and critic and between sheer poetic vision 
and responsible life-views which I noticed in the book. And thus in 
Mr. Krieger’s present dialectic of fact and value a delicately shaded 
creep which produces within two pages: (1) “. . . it is not the universe 
itself which is being denied a rational structure, but only that distorted 
version (or vision) of the universe which, at our experiential level, it 
is given us to see and exist in. That is, poetry would speak to us 
phenomenologically, not metaphysically.” (2) “The visions of mod- 
ern man may be dark, but even the darkest vision, if it is to be trans- 
formed into material for art, must . . . be controlled and given form by 
being created within an aesthetic object. Thus the order of art an- 
swers the chaos which challenges it.” 

The basic truth of the human predicament which Mr. Krieger 
illustrates is that seeing and affirming are indeed beset with difficulties, 
but that in the choice between seeing something (no matter how in- 
completely and obscurely) and seeing nothing, there is only one way 
that permits a consistent discourse. A man can affirm his faculty of 
knowing and talk consistently. He cannot deny it and do so. And to 
say that all that he really knows is an “experimental” or immediately 
poner and “existed-in” disorder is to deny that he really knows 
anything. 

Mr. Heilman’s comment is the one I find most difficulty in re- 
sponding to, because, as it seems, he pretty much agrees with me 
(which to me is a source of great satisfaction). It may seem milksop in 
me, but as I read his pedagogic suggestions I too pretty much agree 
with him. The seven antithetic patterns for framing the student’s 
placement of himself vis a vis the poem are I take it more like secret 
advice to the teacher than suggestions for what he can propose openly 
to his students. Not so, however, the preceding improvisations in the 
realm of inferior variants. My little gambit phrase “perhaps we 
ought to” was aimed at reserving an interest in a critical issue while 
disclaiming submission to the Rossetti manuscript. Mr. Heilman I 
think rightly stresses the practical challenge to the student, the work- 
ability of a kind of study by comparison or contrast which would be 
freed from its traditional bondage to the author’s foul papers. I am for 
this. Questions framed on this scheme would meet what I tried in an- 
other part of my essay to define as two requirements of a good question 
about a poem, that it have a legitimate and specific answer, but that 
this should not be embodied and betrayed in the question itself. 

In his closing paragraph he rightly surmises that my brief expo- 
sure of anti-doctrine as itself a masquerade for a kind of doctrine 
would not for me preclude a recognition that some doctrines, or views 
of reality, are more spacious than others and will inform more plenary 
and sounder poems, which work more important “modifications” of 
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“consciousness.” ‘This, it will be intimated by the new visionaries, is a 
stage in the dialectic which was reached by Eliot in his essays of the 
1920’s and is hence no longer available to me. But I revert to its truth, 
and I repeat that anti-doctrine not only makes false pretenses to not 
being doctrine but that it is enabled to do this because in its actuality 


as doctrine it is indeed small and miserable. 
Yale University 


THE TEACHING OF POETRY 
by LaurENCcE PERRINE 


Y own teaching of poetry is governed by the following convic- 
tions: 


1. Often the mere act of reading a poem aloud, if done well, is 
more important than anything one can say about it. Poetry is meant 
for the ear. Students whose own rhythmical or syntactical or dra- 
matic sense is undeveloped often respond immediately upon hearing 
it read to a poem that means nothing to them on the printed page. 
A teacher therefore can acquire no art more valuable than this of read- 
ing poems sensitively. He should read them with affection, but with- 
out affectation. A wooden reading accomplishes nothing, but any trace 
of artificiality does worse—it alienates the student. When, however, 
a teacher’s own enthusiasm for a poem expresses itself naturally in his 
reading, the student may catch the contagion. 

2. Every poem has its own best handle—which may be different 
for each teacher or even for each classroom situation. A variety of 
approaches may therefore be more serviceable than a standardized ap- 
proach. Though all , because they are poems, have something in 
common, they also, i successful, are all different, and it is their differ- 
ences which give them their distinction. If each poem has its own 
shape and its unique strategy, then the teaching of it may also call for 
a unique strategy. To adopt too systematized an approach is to put all 
poems through the same meat-grinder. 

3. The teacher’s constant endeavor should be to relate a 3 
meaning to its expression, its content to its form. To divorce the dis- 
cussion of content and form is ultimately to rob both of their signifi- 
cance. If we know anything at all about the nature of poetry, we 
know that good poems are organic. Only form makes content memor- 
able; only content makes form meaningful. The substance of a poem 
is not something which, like a quart of milk, readily takes the shape of 
any pitcher it is poured into. Form and content are ultimately one. 
The question of what a poem says is inseparable from how it is said. 
And fully to show how it is said, the teacher must show why. 

4. A very useful teaching technique is the comparative technique 
—comparing the poem, occasionally to inferior ms on a similar 
theme, more frequently to inferior versions of itself. “Why this instead 
of this?” is one of the most profitable questions we can ask our students. 
Why has the poet written what he did instead of something else that 
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he might conceivably have written? What difference would it make 
to the poem if this adjective were substituted for that one, if these two 
verbs were interchanged, if this line had been made metrically more 
regular, if the poet had compared his love to a daffodil instead of a 
rose? Questions like these take us quickly to the heart of the poet’s 
intention and accomplishment. They reveal how intricate and subtle 
an achievement the successful poem is, and they show how intimately 
content leans on form and saaioans on the wedding of the two. 

5. The teacher should not say too much about any poem. He 
should almost never say as much as a critic might say in a written 
analysis. As Robert Frost’s farmer points out, “Something has to be 
left to God.” Or to the student. The teacher can prepare the soil and 
plant the seed, but he had better not try to force its growth. To treat 
a poem exhaustively may well leave the student exhausted. A student 
will often like a — better for something he has discovered in it quite 
by himself than for anything the teacher has pointed out, or pulled out 
from the student. 

. I believe I have said nothing here contradictory to, and little not 
explicit or implicit in, Mr. Wimsatt’s excellent discussion. 


Southern Methodist University 


READING AND POETRY 


by Cuartes C. Watcutr 
HEN the New Criticism set to work, it was trying to get back 
to the itself. To do so, it had to work its way down 
p owt layer after layer of biographical data, source studies, 
history of ideas, and social-historical-psychological-economic 
considerations. Literary study had passed through the study of back- 
und facts to the point where the literature was buried under these 
acts and nobody seemed any longer to know how to read a poem. 
The typical study of a poet proceeded from a list of generalizations 
about his ideals and his style to the unwary application of these gen- 
eralizations to a few poems. Or the poems were discussed as evidence 
for some statement about the poet’s life. 

But much has happened in the last thirty years, and through an 
ironic sequence of aorde ments we seem in some—perhaps many—in- 
stances to have come back to where we were a generation ago. 
Whether the poem is buried under literary history or whether it is 
buried under several layers of talk about myth and symbol, it is just as 
surely lost. Today we find freshmen, English majors, yea, critics 
bouncing just once off the surface of the poem and swoooosh they are 
in orbit, interpreting madly. It is as hard today to get a typical be- 
ginning poetry class to begin with the assumption that a good poem 
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represents the most highly disciplined and accurate (more accurate, as 
Mr. Wimsatt demonstrates, than the dictionary) use of language there 
is, as it was twenty-five years ago. 

—And yet the sorts of complex meanings that Mr. Wimsatt iden- 
tifies are without any question just what has to be discovered (or ex- 
pounded) in a poem if it is to be properly understood. Two forces 
seem to have been at work to bring us to this embarrassing point where 
the wheel has come full circle and is rolling back over us now a wheel 
of fire. One is that the professor, as Mr. Wimsatt says, often knows 
too much. He despairs of making a class feel the true intricate density 
of a poem, and so he tells them more about it than they are capable of 
taking in—let alone working out for themselves. And the moment this 
happens he will appear to his class to be extravagating in the same way 
that he has been accusing them of doing. They will not tell him so; 
indeed, if his earnest efforts are obviously devoted to showing them 
why his ee m is valid, a student will rarely have cour- 
age to expose himself by saying, “But your reading seems no more 
demonstrable than any number of suggestions from the class that you 
have denounced.” To keep from getting into this box, the instructor 
has to exercise more patience and self-restraint almost than is humanly 

ible; but exercise it he must: he frustrates his inmost purpose if he 
Feed a class more than it can digest about a poem. 

The Scylla of this Charybdis is the change in reading procedures 
that we have witnessed over the past thirty years. “Look-and-say” 
reading instruction, which has been in the saddle since the early 30’s, 
begins teaching whole words before it teaches letter-sounds; thus the 
first printed words have to be learned and understood as symbols of 
meanings rather than as symbols of sounds. When a child comes to a 
new word, he has to guess what it is from the context, the picture on 
the page, the general shape, or perhaps the first letter. We have seen 
teachers in first and second grades perform perfectly extraordinary 
feats of pedagogical virtuosity to lead a child to guess what a word in 
a printed sentence may be, because he has not been taught the alpha- 
bet so that he can sound it out and immediately know what it is. This 
monkeybusiness, practiced on a child during his crucial first years in 
school, establishes patterns of improvising and guessing that too com- 
monly last right through his life. A child who has been warmly 
praised for “thinking” when he looked at the printed word “burro” 
and said “donkey” will develop notions about the nature of reading 
that may never be corrected. Today these notions flourish in all but 
the most rigidly selected college classes, and they make a proper ap- 
proach to poetry impossible. 

If it is true, as I believe, that the language available at any time 
determines the sort of thinking that is possible, is it not also probable 
that these notions confuse and diminish the ideal clearness of our lan- 
guage and so are to a considerable degree accountable for the frightful 
irresponsibility of so much contemporary criticism—and are, indeed, an 
aspect of the “anti-doctrine” which Mr. Wimsatt finds contaminating 
the critical enterprise? Much is written today that reflects the New 
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Criticism only in that it is not about sources, biography, or history of 
ideas—but it certainly has its eye anywhere but on the text. ore 
than a generation of guessers has passed ye graduate school since 
va elie took over and shook the house of intellect by setting up a 
condition where guessing about words (and, of course, meanings) is 
put before knowing them by really reading them. 

Good poetry is the best, indeed the ideal instrument with which to 


retrain our students toward proper conceptions and uses of language. 


Queens College 


A FINAL WORD 
by W. K. Wisarrt, Jr. 


Mr. Perrine and Mr. Walcutt, even more than Mr, Heilman, have 
written comments parallel to mine, instead of arguing with me about 
anything. This is welcome enough to me, and probably more useful 
to the enterprise than marginal argument. Why should we always be 
at odds with one another? Mr. Perrine differs from Mr. Walcutt, 
however, in urging the personal and dramatic aspect of teaching—the 
acting or production of the poem, rather than making words about it. 
Who can object to this? Still I confess that my own effort has been 
directed toward bringing out into the open how students read the 
poems, more often than toward enthusiastic or sensitive renderings on 
my own instrument. How they read the poems depends mainly on 
their understanding of vocabulary and syntax, rather than on voice or 
feelings, or on “rhythm” in any special or ineffable sense. (On the 
opening day of school, ask a few Sophomores at random to read aloud 

ages of Paradise Lost or Lattimore’s Iliad, and what I mean will 

clear. Their stumbling has to be remedied both by practice and 
by instruction.) Socrates challenged not the rhapsode’s capacity to 
move thousands by his recital of ng but his authority in trying to 
say anything about Homer—i.e., his understanding of Homer. My 
own most persistent interest has been in the vindication of the rhapso- 
dist as commentator, and in noticing the relation between comment 
(or understanding) and recital. Still, as I have said, who can object to 
rhapsody? If any teacher is able to achieve a great deal b — 
skilful recitals, I say more power to him. Mr. Rosine has the related 
idea that too much system in teaching — is the meatgrinder. This 
of course is true. But again my hackles as the grammarian rise a 
little. I did say much the same thing, as Mr. Perrine very fairly im- 
plies. But here I would change the emphasis by pointing out that any 
teaching at all, even stepping across the threshold of the classroom, is 
an approach to system. r. Perrine himself is the author of one of 
the most efficient grammatical grinders that I know. (This is not 
merely ad hoc, for I have praised the book before.) What is put 
through the grinder of course is not only the poem (in a sense) but the 
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students and teacher. And if there were not something of the meat- 
ball in every one of us, there would be no need for classes, least of all 
for classes in poetry. We'd just read, and maybe write. And that is 
what some of the more inspired ones do. What I am getting at is that 
school is inevitably a form of discipline. 

Mr. Walcutt knows this important fact better than almost any- 
body else I read or talk to. For some years I have followed with ad- 
miration his courageous campaign to expose the built-in illiteracy of 
the “look-and-say” method of teaching to read. In his present com- 
ment, the connection he indicates between “look-and-say” at the 
grade-school level and graduate-school myth and symbol and swoosh- 
guess reading has only to be thought of to be recognized as the truth. 
And it is a truth surely which must come home to the business and 
bosom of any teacher of literature. 


Yale University 
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